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centres, but could have been more efficient and have reduced
coking costs in the following directions:
(a)  The average age of ov ens was high and the\ were badly equipped  The
majority dated from 1900-14 and many were built last century.
(b)  The average output small. Even in 1929 the latter was 175 tons p.a. or
3 to 4 tons per week.
(c)  The number of installations was excessive. In 1929 there were 154 different
batteries of 100,000 tons annual capacity compared with over 500,000
tons as an average per year in U.S A. and Germany. At Magnetogorsk
a plant was constructed of 5,000,000 tons per annum.
(d)  The percentage of regenerative ovens was too low. In 1930 nearly 50 per
cent of the total capacity of by-product ovens consisted of waste heat
installations.
(e)   The cokeries were not well situated from a geographical point of view.
Although in 1928 54 per cent of the total coke output was made by iron
and steel companies, much was made at collieries mainly as an outlet for
coal and the coke oven gas wasted. The coke ovens should have been
centralized with reference to blast furnaces and steel works.
(/) There was no general marketing scheme for blast furnace coke.
(g) The disposal of by-products was not efficiently realized.
(ft) The coke ovens were not heated (omitting exceptions) by blast furnace
gases which would have permitted the richer coke oven gas to be used
in steel plants.
(c)  Transport Costs.
Freight charge to furnace may be an important factor in fuel
costs, rail freight on British coke representing, on the average,
20 per cent on the delivered price.
It has always been appreciated that coke ovens should be near
the iron works, so that sufficient gas should be available for subse-
quent operations in steel works. Heating the coke ovens with blast
furnace gas and using the richer coke oven gas in steel plants
results in considerable economies. From this point of view coal
should be moved from collieries to ovens for coking, but coke made
at pit head and railed to blast furnaces gives a 30 per cent saving
in freight as compared with railing the coal. On the other hand,
each time coke is handled its efficiency is reduced 2 per cent.
Considerable quantities of coke are, however, moved particularly
from Durham and Yorkshire which have always produced a surplus.
In 1920-30 other districts also increased their domestic supplies.
On the whole, British hauls of coke are short and the freight
addition to cost was as low as in any country, with the possible
exception of parts of Germany. Hauls in France, Belgium and
Luxembourg were in comparison long and transport cost constituted